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Labour & Industrial Problems 


THE AIMS OF LABOUR. 
By the Rt. Hon. A. HENDERSON, M.P. 
3rd 5,000 now selling. Paper cover, 1s. nét. 


(NO far the Labour Party is the only political 
i ott which has stated its general aims 


in the problems of national reconstruction. — 


oth in: the international settlement and 


The Secretary of the Labour Party here explains and 


develops the official policy of his Party, which 1s given 
in two important documents reprinted in the book—__ 
the Inter-Allied Labour and Socialist Memorandum — 
on War Aims, and the Draft Report on Reconstruction 

prepared by the Labour Party Executive. | 


Uniform with above, Is. net. 
WOMEN anp tas LABOUR PARTY, 
‘By Dr. MARION PHILLIPS, Mrs. SIDNEY 
ee y Oh) - WEBB and others. | 
Jf N a short time women will vote ata general 
I election. This book suggests the aims which 
women voters should bear in mind—aims which 
will make their appeal to every political party, 
although the essays are written from the Labour point _ 
THE NEXT STEP IN SOCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE women ‘bus bonductoce: who struck for “ equal 
pay” made a brilliant and successful fight—but they 
have also raised a far-reaching problem. In the 
immediate foreground of industrial politics it would 


be hard to exaggerate the importance of their bold 


stroke for simple justice. What is conceded to ’bus 
conductors cannot in the long run be denied to 
_ railway workers, and what is granted in the transport 
trades will presently be demanded. in every branch 
of industry. Principles are a dangerous form of 
social dynamite, and this particular explosive will _ 
shatter many things before its force i Is exhausted. 
For ‘‘ equal pay for equal work ’’ is only one half 


| Hot? women’s demand. The other half is to win 
admission (wherever the work is suitable) to an equal 


place, when their skill merits it, among the craftsmen 
of the better organised unions. “To tell a woman that 


a she shall have equal pay, whenever she is allowed to 
_ do a man’s work, is a mockery if at the same time 


the doors of all the upper rooms in the house of | 


te industry are closed against her. ‘Her battle is only 


beginning, so long as all the more exclusive crafts, 
from barristers to compositors, refuse to admit her 
to their privileges. 
ie LO pretend that the reluctance of these highly- 
; 4 skilled, well-organised crafts is due to mere sex- 


7 


sae at every ve of thei lon ng poten ae 
| | portunity, 


Minanueey “That 
ee that ' 


| of rearing the nae eee ion ° 
: ‘men, and public opinion’s rT 
- will not admit that ay single woman 0 2 
touch ied as a aay of three », five. 
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e fea: ulenne: as unanimously as it tb piried the! 
: demands of the police a week later. Public opinion’s, | 
Tough sense of justice admits that women anon not ee 
_be paid less than men for the same work. Wane aye 
_ The possession of the vote strengthens ihe women’ Si 
"insistence on their industrial rights, and gives force SNA! 
x _to a movement that will not stop before. it has Swepb i oe a 
. away the barriers of the past and won forwomentheir 
right place in the social as well as in the industrial 
| organisation of society. Foremost | among — the 
Bs barriers to equality i is the system which ignores the | 
mother’ S service to. Society. in making a home and — 
rearing children. The mother is still the unchartered_ 
- servant of the future, who receives from. her husband, 
at his discretion, a share in his wages. The system 
may work, on the average, fairly well. But even ait) 
as | is probable, the husband behaves well and a 
Ve brings home’ the bulk of his. earnings, | these _ * 
earnings do not vary with his family needs,and are 
subject to the arbitrary chances of unemployment > 
and ill-health. Such are the causes, apart from the: 
instances of selfish and thriftless conduct on the 
jusband’ S part, which tend to drive the wife herself 
into the labour market, to the detriment of the home — 
and the children. She will work in such cases for vy 
] 


ess than a subsistence wage, and she thereby lowers _ at 
the: ‘standard of women’s. wages. At its best the)! Hy 
system leaves the woman with less. self-respect and ae 
‘independence than she ought to have. Atits worst — ave 
it results in neglected’ homes. and ill-nourished 
hildren, — ee provides less than a decent standard yo 
yf life for the unskilled labourer s-family, ana forces Na 
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the Biase ohilaren: into the labour market at an unripe | 
age. Erected into a custom and a convention, be 
this system tends to keep women’s wages low, even 
- when they are wholly or partially supporting afamily. 
It works with peculiar cruelty towards a wife who, 
after bearing children, finds herself wronged, ill-used, 
or neglected. Even in the most fortunate cases, the — a a 
system recognises neither the personality ‘of the 
woman nor her contribution to society. There can 
be no real independence, whether for man or woman, 
_ without economic independence. Few of us: aatiete 
how constantly and subtly this half- conscious, but. 
ever-present sense of the economic | plane 
of the woman upon the man corrodes her eae tn" et) 
checks her development, and stunts her mind, even > 
while she is still a girl, with marriage only as yet ins 
prospect. Social injustice is a continuous soled 
_ administered without our knowledge in daily doses, 

but it makes spiritual docs of those wre. vee be 
giants. 

The industrial programme of A equal pay ie 
equal work ’’ is no remedy for these difficulties. It 
raises in an acute form the problems connected with | 
the rearing of the next generation. Relying” on 
that formula alone, women may win an empty victory, | 

and rivet more firmly the fetters which bound them — 
in the past to the low-paid, unskilled trades. Rely- A 
ing on that formula alone, women may check the : 
course of their own social emancipation. ‘That 
course during the war is not to be measured solely 
in industrial and political terms. Lhe “ separ- 
ation allowance ”’ to the soldier’s wife has made her 


& 
vf 
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for the first time the mistress of a personal income, 
with the result that multitudes of homes are 
better furnished and multitudes of children better 
- nourished than they were in peace. The allowance 
to the mother recognises her personality and the 
importance of her work; the additional grant for 
every child does accurately what the conventional 
“family ’ wage, paid to the man, does at best. 
approximately. The amount of the family income — 
varies with the need, as wages do not. A new and 
just system of providing for the rearing of the next 
generation has been unwittingly established by the 


id State, 


_ The continuation and extension of this system sal 
bea national recognition of the mother’s work; and 


a at the same time it will safeguard the coming gener- 
ation from the aggravated injustice which threatens _ 


it as the result of the rise in prices and the disorgani- 


, sation of industry. It will also solve the otherwise 
«\. 2 insoluble contradiction between the claims of the 
ae family and the principle of ‘‘ equal pay for equal 
work.” For years pioneer women had. advocated 


the endowment of motherhood, as much for the sake 


mes of the mother’s self-respect as for the child’s wel- 
fare. To-day the logic of experience has reinforced 


the arguments of the past, and the united labour 


4 oS x demand for “‘ equal pay’ has made the endowment 
of motherhood the most urgent question of the hour. 


In the following pages the subject is carefully : 
| ‘examined in its many bearings on the industrial, 


ae social and economic life of the country. It is an 


_ issue that cannot be burked 1 in the coming period of 


the vonomic n ocial 


VES aUH 


f f opportunities < as. our 1 
history... It pra 


: RT oF THE ‘FAMILY E 
¢ COMMITTEE, 


hich b pane deally pereniee ee) ae ae 
a by distributing the means of subsistence 
lin to he AEE of et in ‘the aa 


me 


ra os Patan aig ba ee he ‘war viene | aa 
1 prominence, and which will, be increasingly a 
impr rian in the period that follows the war. Many. 
hese question are directly connected with the. 
pment of national life through the adequate 
ance and care of children ; others, although 
not directly connected with this, are yet so closely 
re es that. they cannot be treated separately. ; 


ene | has come to the conclusion that a 


rimary ae uf ee ‘anne eae, ad dreds eo 
he mother for herself and for each of her children 
ghout ‘the La teak when eek care of the child id e) 
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necessarily occupies her whole sane i thie” 
details have not yet been fully developed, but the — 
Committee has thought it desirable to draw up a 
statement of the general - lines of the proposed — a 
scheme, with the reasons which Have en wh 
‘its conclusions. | ets) 
It is convenient to divine this Kehoe into: six parts: Sa 
1. The general aims of the schema, 23 hak 
2. Consideration of possible objections: to 
scheme. % 
3. The principles of a concrete scheme. 
4. The scheme proposed, — | 
5. The cost. . 
6, Administration. 


re r 


I, ee GEN. Ais OF THE SCHEME. 


(a) The Provision made by Serie, for! He: own Con ge 
tinuation. ee 

An important aspect of hs uke wages. syetem. 
is that the nation provides for its own continuation 
—for the rearing of future citizens—through the > 
wages of individual adults. It is. obvious that. 
children until they reach an age when they. can 
become producers ; mothers during the time when _ 
their work in bearing and rearing children removes _ iy 
them from the ranks of ordinary producers; as well — 
as old or disabled men or women—must be a charge = 
on the products of the country’ s industry. The — 
system that left the burden of non- producers to be | 
borne by individuals has been formally broken down a i 
by Free Education, Old sai Pensions and the In | 


t 
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surance Acts; but no attempt has been made to 


shift the main burden of children’s non-productive 


life from the individual to the community. 


It is a commonplace that the system of providing 


for the next generation through wages is wasteful 


and inadequate. Wages cannot be adjusted to meet 


family needs; the unmarried earner receives the 


same wages as the father of one child or of ten child- 
‘ dren. The amount. of food and other necessaries 
which each child can be given depends on (a) the 
_ wages of the father, (0) the number of other children — 
in the family—two totally irrelevant factors. No 


‘Food Controller would dream of distributing an 


Ne equal ration of bread to each household, without 


a 


taking into account the number of’ mouths that had 
to be fed. Yet this is, in effect, the plan adopted, © 
so long as the family with children receives the same 
income as the single man. It is essential that a new 


_ system should be introduced which would give to 
~~ the family with children an amount—over and above 
the wages earned by the father—based on the 
actual number of children in that family. ; 


(b+) The Remuneration of Women’s Services. 


_ This conclusion is also supported by considerations 


bearing on the employment of women. The large 


the war, and the need for the full utilisation of the a 


increase in the number of women in industry during 


country’s resources after the war, will tend to raise | 


ina much more acute form the difficulties which the — 
employment of women in competition with men has — 
raised in the past. These difficulties are closely 


: ae ny ee aia 
women than | men, even in the 


rae some | » justice a 0 


i re pea ou bye ‘women h themnsale : 
_Nolying’ a ‘great w waste of human capaci y. 


_ equal work, ” and at the Labour Party Conference, 


the principle | of. ‘ equal pay. for similar duties ’ 


the equally just objection can be raised that men 


ve support their wives and children. 

Bea nety: that, in ‘‘ The Human Needs of. Labour,’ 
week in the suggested minimum wage for men 
(44s. per week) and for women (25s. per week). 


‘Unjust as this differentiation would be felt to be by 


men’ S wages and employment, it must be recognised 


wages of individual men. Although in strongly 


recognised that as long as the argument that ‘“‘ men 
a i ie to re cam: be dated ce 
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i This is becoming widely recognised by the pop : ie 
; themselves. The better organised groups of womens (i 
are everywhere raising the! cry ‘of. equal wages eae 


on July 28th, WAS ak resolution ‘was passed “ That f 
! should be everywhere adopted.” ‘It will, however, i 


De exceedingly difficult to secure the universal — a 
adoption of this obviously just principle so long as 


“Mr. Seebohm ‘Rowntree feels this difficulty. SO. | 


he actually proposes a differentiation of 19s. cri 


women, and disastrous as it. must. be in its effects on: 


that the grounds advanced by Mr. Rowntree for this _ 
proposed differentiation will be accepted by the. 
general public, so long as the burden of providing for ” 
the next generation falls almost entirely upon the 


organised trades the efforts of women workers and the ay 
3 support of men workers may win. here and there a0. 
victory for the principle ah equal pays) it ae Ree as 


~ need higher pay, not because their need of beer and 
oi cigarettes — is ‘greater, but because they have to 
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public opinion, and that this opinion is shares not 


only by the employing class but by fides men 


and their wives as well. 

When the national Ean ene oe mde and — 
children becomes an accomplished fact, this excuse 
for the underpayment of women will no longer 
hold good and women will be free to claim—and 
men to concede to them—whatever position in 
industry their faculties fit them for, at a wage based — 
‘on the work they do, and not on their supposed 
necessities. . Until that time comes, the mnawene 
of women mil remain one of the most serious 
problems in the country’s industrial development, 
and in the development of that community of — 


interests between men and women to which the a 


country looks forward with increasing hope. 


i) (o) The Health of Children, 


ee 


It is now generally realised that the coun penal 


every year a serious loss, which to a great extent is 
preventable, in the death of rather more than ten 
per cent. of the children under one year old. It i iS) 


Aik 
ace 


also realised that numbers even of the chara who ma) ae 


survive grow up with physical and mental dis- — yes 


abilities which prevent their taking any very active. 
part in the industrial system. It is realised that the 
main cause of the infant mortality and the Be 
ofa large proportion of the survivors is the lack of © 
proper nourishment, which accentuates the evils of — 


bad. housing, inadequate care, and disease, In his a 
Report for 1916, Sir George Newman says (p. 139): 


y i 
hy 
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“Speaking generally, the findings of medical 


inspection have demonstrated that something like 
ten per cent. of the total number of children in 

attendance at Public Elementary Schools are 
suffering from a recognisable degree of mal- 

- nutrition (say 600,000 children). . . . It is 
not only a question of a hungry child, but of a 
child physically below par, and thus unable to 
derive full benefit from its schooling.” 


_ This process of under-nourishment frequently begins 
- before birth, and its effects, visible to school medical 


inspectors, reach their climax in the industrial and 


social fate of the many grades of the inefficient. 
_ The provision of milk and school meals can be only 


a _palliatives. They will affect only a small part. of 
the total number of children, and they will leave 
untouched the health of the mother and the general 


standard of living in the home. 


In the actual working of the separation allowances 


which have been paid during the war we find a 
possible solution. Apart from isolated cases, the 
health and standard of living of children in the 
homes which have benefitted by separation allow- 


Re ances have been greatly improved. The mothers ~ 


who have drawn these allowances during the war have 


oe shown themselves to be capable of doing their work— 


the rearing of children—efficiently, if adequate means 
are placed at their disposal. In the report referred 


to above, Sir George Newman says (p. 142) :— 


Board’s medical inspectors in all paits of the 


‘The evidence from school doctors and the 


: Me 


Dae CES ena ROK nL 
i 
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cutee is to the effect hat in 1916. the sialon 
were, on the whole, better fed and. better clothed — 
than at any time since medical inspection was 


introduced.” AF AC aA ACHE RE WOR So VO eS eM 


0 : HG 
i LF be ; \ AS ii 


@) The Rialoead at Economic Restrictions on Pareat-_ a 
hood. | | . ae 
The conditions referred tb cies ee Had 
_as long as the maintenance of families i 1s provided . for 
through the wages of individuals, the more indus- N 
trious and ambitious classes of Air will tend, cate 


cae to make sure of ‘aaeaunte’. incomes. “The 
_ war has intensified the ‘decline in the birth rate ; 
and there can be no doubt that the economic : sit 1 


| restriction. This ae will be specially pene 
4 among those ambitious. workers whose highs standards - 
of living would ensure the survival and the proper ; 
~ eare of their children ; but it will affect much wider 
classes than it has affected in the past, since 
a knowledge of the means of restricting families i is now / 
"almost universal. As long as wages fix the limits 


of the cae standard eh sega each additional - 


earn to the national het Unless the syst 2 
is altered the nation will continue to be recruited, — 
_inan ever growing proportion, from the eranks of those ‘) 
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Bai) 44 Improvement 4 in ike Status ai Women. | 


The alternatives open to women in the past hive 
> been either dependence as a mother or independence 
Re (ae an industrial worker. During the war, the pay- 
at ment of separation allowances has made it possible | 
>< for a great many mothers to give proper time and— 

ee attention to the care of their children, and at the same 
time to enjoy economic independence. | In the 
period that follows the war, when much will depend 
on the care given to the rearing of children, the 
y _ mother’ s work must be recognised as an important 
i) service to the country, and those who render it 
should not be placed in a condition economically 
inferior to that of the on wage- are 
_ woman. — | . 
Tn the present scheme of society, not only sok | 

et the mother’s continuous and exhausting, work fail. 

MAY Pie. bring her economic independence ; ; circum- 
stances over which she has no control often deprive 


| & some practical proof. of its vespect for motherhood, 
Re at must secure to the mother, in the first place, a 
measure’ of economic independence for herself ; and, 


- number of her children, which will make it possible | | 
for her, without continuous ‘privation on her part, 


_ the mother leaves her home, and goes out as nurse, 


iat are physically and mentally the least fit. (See \ be . 


her of the means which she requires to enable her toy Me 
- do her work properly. If the country wishes to give 


secondly, an additional allowance, ‘based on the } , 


to feed, clothe, and care for them adequately. » Tf a 
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cook, general servant or housekeeper to some other uN) ; 
family she is paid for that work, a decent standard 
of living is assured to her, and she is given the — 


materials she needs in the course of her duties ; but 


if she stays at home and looks after her own children a. : 


she receives no payment, and her standard of living © 
and the materials she’ needs for her work are both 
dependent on her husband’s earnings—not on the 
value of her own work, or on the number of children 
for whom she has to provide. Hence it is that 
motherhood—which has. often been called the | 
noblest of all professions—too often means a life of © 
overwork rewarded by continuous privation and 
anxiety about making both ends meet. The first 


am sy 


step towards raising the status of women must aes . 
the raising of the, status of motherhood, and the it : 


blotting out in “ the noblest of all professions ”’ of. h 


those conditions which could not bear comparison — 


“with the ‘worst conditions: vot salou industrial © 
Ee Lue eta hat bee aaney Tye an 


(f) The Redistribution st Wealth. 


It is generally admitted that constant efforts. 


must be made to abolish some of the most glaring — an 
evils in the present distribution of wealth. In the © “Ta 


“summer of 1916, Mr. Asquith said that the Govern: — 
ment was anxiously considering means to secure‘“‘a 
fairer distribution.” The evil is generally thought ee 
in terms of individual wage-earners; and aremedy | 


is sought in trade-boards and wages. legislation. | A i 


' But it is clear from the foregoing that a most serious 


evil, which constantly retards hadonel | development nee . . 
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is the unfairness of the distribution among families. 
This point is not dependent on any “ Socialist ’’ 
views of class justice; within. any one class, the 
existing distribution is unjust as between families— 
unjust in the special sense that it penalises those 
individuals whose services to the State should be 
recognised and encouraged. It has been a common- 
place among sociological writers that the unit of the 


State is the family ; the unit in the distribution of 


wealth is, however, not the family, but the indi- 
vidual wage-earner. Hence any attempt at re- 


distribution through wages, however far-reaching, 


will not produce that redistribution which is most 
‘important to the national life. In State payments 
according to family needs we find the only means—a 


. Imeans which en be directly effected by legislation— 


of securing “a fairer distribution’ on which all 
classes would be in agreement. | 


(g) A Higher Standard of Living. 


There can be no doubt that there will be an | 


: i Ryecistible demand after the war for a general 


cH improvement in the standard of living. If this. 


‘demand is conceded solely through wages, the rise | 


in prices would probably outstrip the rise in wages — 
among the weaker and less organised sections of 


: _. workers. If, on the other hand, the demand for a 


higher standard of living were met also by direct 
State payments according to family needs, a higher 
standard of living would at a stroke be made possible 


ae for mothers and children in all classes of workers _ 


Cea pe - BQUAL PAY AND THE FAMILY ‘ 2 
i without distinction, and this in its turn would 

Ds stimulate production. — : | 
-. In periods of slack trade and ‘unemployment, 
again, the slackness in demand i is accentuated, anda 
permanent mark left on the nation’s vitality, by ae ne 
fact that the family consumption is reduced when the 
_ wage-earner is unemployed. A constant volume of 
demand DSeG on the bead income: received from 


THE ScneME.. 


(a) The: Danger te Wages. 


The effect which family endowment wale eee eg 
wages is a matter of fundamental importance. | 
_ may be argued that wages must inevitably fall : 
part of the costs of subsistence are met by direc 

State payments. But whatever the general: merit 

of this argument may be, we do not believe that th 

adoption of the particular scheme of family endow 
ment which we suggest would. have’ any | Su 
inevitable adverse effect on wages. In the. ‘het 
place, endowment on the lines “proposed | below i 
would only benefit families with children under ‘fit 
years old; so that theclass drawing benefits at any one © 
time would be relatively small. The number ma 

| families with one or more children under five is esti- 
mated at 2,655,000 ; the number of occupied. ale 

“jm IQII was about 11 ,500,000.. Thus the two-and-a 
half million sr haat whose homes are benelith 1s by 


Cisentent will be scattered a all pyaiistries) 

and trade union solidarity will prevent them from 
acting as black-leg labour: while the remaining 
three-quarters of the men in each industry will 
be getting no benefit from the scheme of endow- 
‘tment, and their attitude on wages questions will only 
be strengthened by the general raising of the standard 


the fact be ignored that the scheme of endowment 
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of living which endowment will produce. Nor can ee 


will mean that, whether the fathers are employed 


: or not, the families in which there are young children 
will be certain of at least physical subsistence. 
“That is.to say, in the event of wages disputes the 
workers will know that a ‘large number of their 
_ dependants are secure, ‘and that the call on strike 
i funds will be less. Wes well- organised trades, there- | 
fore, there is little danger that endowment would 
weaken the workers’ attitude ‘on wages questions ; 
while it is certain that it would. considerably 
strengthen their Ania of resistance in sacar 
conflicts. Ons 


natural. reluctance to. grant increases in wages will 
be’ stiffened by the introduction of the endowment x 
scheme. He will not only feel that there is less — 
- "justification on humanitarian ‘grounds for increases _ 
in wages ; his active resistance will also be 


which the scheme involves. . * 
We ‘But, ‘whatever, in these cireumetances, ie relative 
a bargaining powers of the workers and employers may 


\ 


It cannot of course Ne saute that the npaves 5: | i, ae 


" strengthened by the increased ‘burden of peta ae! AG 


be, 1 no one will doubt that a will be an AN cas : ah 
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improvement in the social system if families with 


young children are secured from the worst effects Aa 
_ of industrial conflicts, and it is probable that this | 
‘certain result of endowment will be as welcome to 


the average employer as to the workers themselves. — sg 
This result will follow in weakly organised as well — 


as in highly organised trades. But where thereisnot — 
a strong trade union organisation the increased 
reluctance of the employer to grant increases in — 


wages may be too strong for the workers ; and in 


such trades there may. even be, at first, a tended 


for the workers whose families are drawing endow- 


ment to accept lower wages. Although, for the 
reasons advanced in the following paragraphs, we 
believe that this tendency would soon be checked, 
there is no doubt that the establishment of ‘aa 


national minimum wage at the same time as the 


introduction of the Family Endowment scheme 


The costs of subsistence are undoubtedly Ry, 
important factor in influencing the workers’ attitude 
on wages questions, especially where wages are Bite ee 
little above subsistence level. But other ane ee 


probably more important factors which pias if 


determine rates of wages are: 


(@) The aggregate amount of national pro- i 


duction. 


(o) The dunner and pandatniae power of tHe ue 
workers among whom labour’s share has to be 


divided, as compared with the amount of avail- 


able capital and the bargaining power of its: : i 


owners, 


would greatly safeguard the position of the workers. om 
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We must therefore consider not merely the effect 
of family endowment upon the workers’ subsistence 
costs, but also its effect upon (a) the efficiency of 
labour; (0) the bargaining power of labour ; 
(c) the number of wage-earners competing in the 
labour market. An exhaustive treatment of these 
obscure questions is of course outside the scope 
of the present memorandum; but the following © 
general considerations may be advanced. 

As regards the efficiency of labour, it may be 
urged that the mere physical health which endow- 
ment would bring to the workers in their earlier 
years would create a more vigorous and self-reliant 
‘body of citizens, whose increased productivity would 
‘be of such benefit to the country’s industry that it — 
would be well able to bear any increased wages — 
which they might demand. 

With regard to the bargaining power of labour, 
reference has been made above to the additional 


strength which the workers will gain from the 


i knowledge that many of their dependants are secure 
from the danger of starvation in the event of a strike. 
But in addition to this, the feeling of security which 
endowment will give to every home will greatly 
strengthen the general confidence of the workers. 


It is well known that the principle “to him | 


that hath shall be given’’ holds good in the sphere 
of wages. Men who have been earning wages 
_which enable them to keep their families and them- 
selves above the bare level of physiological sub- 


__ sistence are the very men who are.more keenly aware 
ee of ‘the uses of higher wages ; they are nie to. 98 
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Sus 


living ; they are better able to organise ; and their 
position in their conflicts with employers‘is stronger — 
than that of the men in lower-paid — trades, Tie, i 
men jin lower- -paid trades, in general, find it more 
difficult to win any ‘advances in wage-rates, even 
though their prima tek need of Keene wages | is” 
‘greater. 


Hone ciste the advantages” of iene COs Cy 


It is from this point he view that family endow-_ ae \ 
ment would be of immense advantage in the steely | Ve 
for higher wages, especially in the lower-paid trades: 5. 
_ A regular and more adequate family income would 
create a better background for the men now in those ) 
trades; their organisation would — grow stronger, | 4 : 
their efforts would be more sustained ; and their view fd 


in a state of things which kept themselves and their 
_ families below the level of even physiological | Bubs. 
sistence, to active determination to better their 
One EOnE in ways they had not dreamt of ‘before. i 

“With regard to the number of persons competing ; 
in the labour market, it is of course dangerous - to : 
forecast post-war conditions. But as far as male ms 
wage-earners are concerned, there is no reason to 
_ suppose that the system of family endowment. would 
result in any material alteration of numbers. With’ 
regard to women wage-earners, the withdrawal of 
large numbers of married women from ene, labour 
‘market, to which advocates of family endowment 
look forward, may well be compensated as regards 
output by the increased physical and moral efficiency ik Bi 
‘of labour as.a whole. — acilire as far” as fia 
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ees power of labour is di ieeened nothing 
fs -but an access of strength could result froma slacken- 
Pi cine ob that competition which has hitherto exercised 
a depressing effect upon the wages of both sexes. 
We have already, in considering the effect of endow- 

: ment upon the wages of women (pp. 15-18) given _ 
- our reasons for thinking that it would do away with | 
the present involuntary blacklegging of men py. 
women, by depriving employers of their one really 
plausible if not’ actually valid excuse for paying 
women less than the standard rates, and so putting 
_ competition: between the sexes for the first time | ona. 
basis which is at once free and fair. | 

We have advanced these considerations to meet the 
views of those who, believing that the present wages | 
system will be retained for some. time to come, fear 
that the scheme. might result in a reduction Ole 
‘wages. To those who are looking to the socialisation cay 
of industry in one form or another, we would point 
out that a scheme such as the one advocated here ~ 

will be found essential. Every social system, and 
K more especially the highly organised social system, — 
- must make provision for those who are unable to be. 

- producers. In this category the most important 
classes are the children, and the mothers who by 
virtue of the very service they render cannot rank as 
__ producers in the ordinary, sense of the word. es 


“1 (b) The Effect on ‘the Worker’ s Bhesey. 

It may be held that family endowment will 
weaken the motives which at present drive mento 
‘ work hard i in order to sa their families alive and re 


4 
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in tolerably decent conditions. But the peauan 


suggested for full endowment—while there are 
children in the family under five—has. both, a1 
beginning and an end ; and the beginning is marked — 


by greater family requirements which make it most 
‘improbable that the father would feel that hard 


work.was no longer necessary. Fear of starvation | 


is not the only incentive to work; the other in- 
centives—pride, and ambition to reach higher 
standards of living—become much more powerful 
after the physiological minimum has been secured. 
The desire to avoid starvation for himself and his 


family may make the worker do a certain quantity 
of work, but it will never be a motive to the full 


exertion of his powers. In fact, fear of starvation 


and constant living on the verge of economic dis- — 
aster produces a state of mind which often leads their? 
worker to do the absolute minimum of work both © 


in time and effort. We believe therefore that even __ 


if endowment produced a certain proportion of cases 
in which men slackened their efforts, the number 


of these cases would be relatively small, and would be 
far outbalanced- by those where the increased sta- 
bility and comfort of home life would develop the 


workers’ capacity for effort and stimulate their i 


ambition. 


(ce) The Effect on Mateinicain Relations: 


An objection that may be raised to the Sal Sunes 
scheme is that it might weaken the marriage ties by 
making the wife less dependent on her husband’s © 
earnings. Against this objection we would urge — 
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that a direct payment to the mnhen for. her services 
to the community in rearing children will make it 
possible for marriage to be a real partnership, in 
which the family income is derived from the joint 
earnings of husband and wife. We believe that a 


aa partnership, in which both parties contribute, is a 


finer conception of marriage relations than one which 
is based on the financial dependence of the wife. 
Many of the cases of disagreement between 
‘married people may: be traced directly to friction 
about money matters. Apart even from direct 
friction of this kind, the fact cannot be ignored that 
‘in present conditions the poverty and discomfort of 
the home too often drive the husband to seek 
refuge elsewhere. By giving mothers the oppor- 
tunity to improve the standard of comfort in their 
homes, family endowment would do a great deal 
- to improve matrimonial relations, which cannot but 
be affected by the increasing poverty and discomfort 


__which, under the present system, is Proven has every 


additional child. 


—@) The Effect on the Birth-rate. - 


It may be objected that endowment will cause 
a rapid increase in the birth-rate, more especially 
among those classes of the community to whom the 
allowances will represent the greatest increase in 
material wealth. Indeed, if there were good reasons 
‘to anticipate such a result, we should have here a 
very weighty objection to the whole scheme; for 
_ though public opinion is divided as to the desirability 


of an increase in the birth rate as a whole, few 


A dc 


\ 
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deals would oat an increase among those iasses 


which are at present living | at bare physical sub- — 
“gistence level, We believe, however, that there will 
be counteracting tendencies which will reduce: the 


danger of any suchresult. Itisa generally accepted” 
fact that the lowest birth-rate coincides with the 


highest standard of living, and ‘that the highest 


birth-rate coincides with the lowest standard of — 
living. The variation according to ‘standard of - 
living is illustrated by the following table counpiled | 


by the National Birth-rate Commission tpi the 


figures of the Registrar- -General. Ve 
Births vel 1000 | 
Social Class. hy tea vit ce ane ciapnee males aged 

' under 5 5 his ice 


Wanieiand Middié Gide. Ae ie an onan 


Intermediate  .. eine Cin ter A ci ae 2 

Skilled Wérkmen ot a a RARE Ai (153 he 
Intermediate Class _ see Nes eats By erin So. carat 
Unskilled Workmen .. Fee ae ee 21 wie aN 


_ In connection with their general conclusion that | 
“ the birth-rate falls as the income rises ’ the, ¢ 5 


Commissioners collected evidence which seems. alt ae 


establish the propositions habe ve fC ae 


(a) families with high incomes were limited, if at 
all,on what may be called ‘ ‘personal’ grounds. 

(0). there was an increasing tendency for families ; 
with intermediate incomes to be limited on 

- economic grounds. oh Dee 

(c) families with the lowest incomes were not” 

limited at. all— the very hopelessness of. a 

proper discharge of parental obtiaaioae 

breeds | ie recklessness in incurring | Liebadl 


oe ie seems, Rheiiore, that endowment, by lightening 
‘the | economic burdens of parenthood, would tend to 
“operate as a stimulus to the birth rate in class (0) 
which is now restricted, and unless the system is 
altered will probably — be further restricted, on 
ne: grounds. On the other hand, in sie case of 


Pcs the evidence referred to see ese 
Sani endowment would have a different effect. 
[he ‘‘ hopelessness of a proper discharge of parental _ 
phi Hens would be practically abolished ; 
would be possible for all parents, even those ret 
oe Bae mearcs) lee bring” up their ehildren 


recklessness in incurring 
" disappears. 
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living and indirectly upon the position fof jwomen, 
will actually tend to reduce the birth-rate among 
those classes of the community where there is at 
present no check but the physical capacity of the _ 
parents. On the other hand, endowment will 
certainly tend to increase the birth-rate among the 
artisan and lower-paid professional classes ; and 
this readjustment will mean that the nation will no | 
longer be recruited in a constantly increasing 
proportion from the ranks of those whose children 
have the least chance of survival and fitness. 


IIl.—Tur PRINCIPLES OF A oNeee ‘SCHEME. 


The reasons which have been advanced infavourof — 
the State endowment of families make it clear that 
the scheme is not suggested in the spirit of ena 
relief. Although the adoption of the scheme would 
‘mitigate some of the worst evils of poverty, other 
and equally important results are aimed at in the ue 
sphere of the country’s economic and social develop-. ri 
- ment, especially in telaHOA It to the pos nuy and status 
of women. a 

It may be said that it is detlelg for the ate. to lt : 
“assist families whose incomes are above a certain i 
level. This might be a vital consideration if the 
exclusion of certain classes would materially lessen 
the cost of the scheme. But only about six ‘per ' 
‘cent. of the families in the United Kingdom enjoy ~ : 
incomes of over £300 a year, and the saving effected _ 
through the exclusion of those families from endow- | : 
ment Libis only amount to some AO /O0Gs 000, on a 1 
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| ~ from depressing wages and es ‘at that een 
. for example, if families with incomes of £290 received 
endowment ee to £54 a. yeah while those 


() lade Si sand there would be less danger of 
I pressive administration if the scheme were universal 
he it were limited eo us class with low 1 incomes. 


adelty * Deaton fie family endowment, 
hee it be given only to widows or any other 

s. It must be given in respect of all children 
n Cael of all mothers nds are apse in, 


1, or auf for other reasons such a course is desirable, 
: ent ‘should be made to another person who 
‘ assume the responsibility for the care of the 
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- The period during which endowment is i be baa 
should, in theory, be determined by the period of. 
total dependency ; thatis, for the children, Natilechoge) . 
leaving age ; for the mothers, the time during which — 
they are unable to do ‘ productive ; work—the _ : 
period during which the rearing of children is, or 
should be, a full-time occupation. For mothers, | 
therefore, the endowment should begin — nee 
pregnancy—say eight weeks before confinement— i 
and continue until the. child reaches school nei 4, CO 
for TIVE, YEATES ya tase : sh 

In order tosecure the full social and economic affects | 
of the scheme, the endowment for each child should 
continue normally until fourteen, and be extended pis 
the childremains at school beyond that age. The Rese 
five years of life are however the most important ‘ 
period so far as the child’s health is concerned ; 
and in view of the assistance given or likely to. be 
given in the near future, to parents of older chacuan 
in connection with education schemes (free education, — | 
school meals, possible maintenance allowances, 
‘etc.), we should suggest as a first measure that i 
family endowment allowances should be paid for 
children only until they reach the age of five years. 
Payment of endowment to the mother and children | 
- during these periods would remove from the wage 
of the individual father the main extra charges of 
parenthood ; while it would give the motheis a real 
chance of feeding, clothing and looking after thei 

children during the most critical five ie of Leu 


LEVEES Nor ea ies pat 
A maj jority of the Committee is of opinion t ‘that th ie 


7.) 
ut 
ij 
“ait 


eee not denying that some provision. for the ay 
Hl mothe and ne children Is. Hoey We 


etal 
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- in rearing children, would tend to reduce the number | . 


of mothers whose work exhausts their energies. 
The State should, however, make provision, by | 


means of disablement pensions, for mothers uae : 
are unable to undertake. ordinary employment five _ 
years after the birth of their youngest child. But — 


these pensions should be part of a general scheme 


TEER eee Be Pe 
SUP aac AAs Se ARTY a Se 
Wade MbaN et ihe Men aay <1. 
+ " 


of pensions for old age and disablement, and should 


not be included in the scheme of family endowment. a, 
‘Another point to be noted is that day boarding 
schools would considerably lighten the tasks of | 
the mothers whose children had reached school — 
age, and would leave her more free to undertake 
employment, if she wished to do so, when her ene \ 


ment ceased. 


In drafting a scheme of codon it must be a 
remembered that heavy additional taxation will be a 
necessary to provide the funds required. ‘The ig 
exact method of taxation to be employed for this — 
purpose is not a question that can be settled within 
the limits of an endowment scheme; but, if the at: 
method adopted is the income tax, it will be necessary 
to ensure that families with moderate incomes are oe 


- not penalised, ¢.e., that they do not have to pay more 


in additional taxation than they receivein endowment, * 


This could be arranged by increasing the existing 


abatements from income tax in respect of wife Exits blen 
children ; or by basing the assessment on the number — f 
of persons in the family ; or by grading the endow- i 
ment allowances in such a way that families with © 


= Se 


moderately high incomes receive higher weekly allow-- : 


ances to balance the extra taxation which eHey at are 
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weet ie ph Y, Apart from the question of taxation, 


ck ne phesible to meet. this difficulty ais a. 
ntributory i insurance scheme, worked in connection 
o the endowmentscheme. Menand women might 


ce 


cen ee dite a dcional endowment value’’ of 
: Be tke endo became payable; and 


a oy eee State contribution. Such 
scheme would be a great incentive to saving in 
| aged and it would be specially helpful to the 
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of children ; oe, (b) the ‘Soee of ving: to. a man 
who had no children. ‘The difference would repre 
sent the really extra expenditure involved in having 
children. It seems probable that the lowest amount uy 
_ which would represent this difference in a home 
whose standard of living did not fall below the | 
subsistence level is 12s. 6d, a week for the mother — 
-and 5s. for the first child, with 3s. 6d. ee An 
second and subsequent children. Tan 
The Committee is unanimous in urging that ai i 
families with children under five years of age, what- 
ever the family income may be, should be entitled | 
to endowment.* | a 
The majority of Fine, Committee holds drat ny a. 
rates of endowment should be equal for all families, uF 
on the grounds that | aut tag 
(rt) the mother’s responsibility is the same in all 
‘families, whatever the income may be; Di 

(2) the ‘needs, and- the potential value coe ‘the 
country, of the children are the same in a 
families, ‘whatever the income may be 

(3) the State should not give petal 
treatment to certain classes, especially 

where these classes are defined by income. 


The scale of payments suggested is, therefore. a flat 
rate for all classes as under :— eee a ; 


* Some members of the Committee feel that the hua bee ir i chiles 
entitled to endowment in any one family should be limited to (sz ay) 
four, on the ground that children in unduly large families can rarel 
receive the attention they need from the overworked mother, or be 
given a fair start in life. Although the Committee decided. ‘not. to (ek 
make any definite recommendation on this point, the % view is s placed 
on record as one that deserves consideration. hi i 


ae “as ise as (Phe have one or more hacia 
ae i under five years old—zas. 6d. per week. 
| aan they reach the age of five (as 
a first measure only—to be extended later 
until | school leaving age)—5s. a week 
nee for. the first child under five, with 3s. 6d. a 
week for each child i sunder five beyond the 
; ve 


. a i 6d. way mother with two children ns five 
ou be 2is., a mother with: three children 


| aetuedton of thie. ee is. Pte in ne sep 
chapter that follows the report (p. 59, -Endown 
and the Family Income: a flat rate of endow 
SiOt a’ scale graded i in a with income ¢ ig #) 


| Ss THe: Cost. we was 
The actors determining the cost ates | 


(z ) The number of mothers with: ‘one or mor 
children under five, Hf bo He 


, llawanges ie year. ENE 
(4) ‘The « cost of adminstration. oe a a ee 


: siiebee Sf Syeee in ey United anedoe ith 
children under, five. Volume VELL, of the IQIr cen u 

gives the number of families with | children und 
to, for the County of London only, as 437,767. 
i population of the County of London was, in 
about 4,300,000, or 9} per cent. of the popula OB 
the United Kingdom, | Although there i is no evidence i 


Wl, 


that the London figures are applicable to. . the hol 


is 


sonaty, it is abit | EEE, Kasia to take the _ 


X 
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AM 


otal tiaeebee of mothers: with children under Io as 

: f 437.767 X 1000/95, #.€., 4.600.000. 

The total number of neha: was, in ‘IQItI, I 104,746. 
The following calculation takes no account of the 
~ declinei in the birth rate } butin leaving this factor out 
of account it errs on the right side—it gives an over- 
estimate of the cost of the scheme?) \/, | 


The difference between the mothers with. bi 
‘children under 10... 4 a 4,600,000 


and +hGRG pa children under - 1 Hs pue neue 1,100,000 
Tepe . 3,500,000 


That i is to say, in the course of nine years 3,500,000 
ae mothers appear, or an Laban uF Ree 888 new 
i mothers each year. : 


‘The number of mothers ‘ 

- with children under 5 Le ea? SY 

y i is therefore about .. 1,100,000 (with children under 1) 
Plus 388,888 <4 Be ae 555: 000, eg children 2- ra 


# 


2,655,000 


Ch Oy The total number of children under 5 is now 
about 4,670,000, These would be distributed among 
ie, ,655,000. families; this is the number of children 
- who would draw endowment at the rate for “‘ first” 
; children. The balance of the total number would 
draw at the rate for “other” children. _ 

- The total number of endowed | persons and the 
approximate annual cost is therefore :— | 


‘Mothers Asati dita 655, 900 at 12/6 p. wk. £86, 287, 000 
First children 2,655,000 at 5/- p. wk. 34, 515,000 
Other children 2,015,000 at 3/6 te wk. 18,236,000 


we 39,000,000, 


- Annual Cost 


/ 
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(3) The number of mothers entitled x eight weeks © 
allowance before confinement would be the: annual © 
number of “new” mothers, 7.e., those not Sea 
‘drawing allowances in respect of other children. This 

number, as we saw, is about 389,000 ; making. an 
allowance in respect of still-births, the total. annual 
cost under, this head would be about fe, 000,000. 


(4) The cost of administration will of course depend — 
on the system adopted; but we believe that it will be © 
possible to utilise much existing machinery, and that 
the cost of administration need not exceed £3,000,000. » 

The total annual cost of the scheme would therefore 
be approximately: £144,000,000. Mites 


Note t. The additional cost of astentie the" : 
children’s allowances beyond the age of five years 
is rather less than £10,000,000 for each year’s 
extension ; 1.¢., if children’s allowances were aie 
up to six years of age, the total annual cost would be, 
£154,000,000 ; up to A the cost would » be about 
‘ £240,000,000, i 
a Note a.) be Addi OMay cost of a scheme of graded . 
benefits such as was suggested above would be approxi- | ; 
mately {10,000,000 a year (on the basis of children’ ay 
allowances up to five years only). meee ie 
As we have said above, the method of taxation by 
which this sum should be raised is bound up with © 4 
the, general question of State finance, and cannot 
be discussed here. But we wish to point out, © 
especially to those who are staggered by the sug- | 
gestion that {144,000,000 a year should be raised 
for the purpose of family endowment, it according » af 


Hie i: 
1h 
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tbo the latest estimates the annual national income 
ds considerably over £3,000,000,000 ; more than half 
of which sum is drawn by the classes now liable to 
income tax. That is to say, the scheme could be 
x financed entirely by a tax averaging 5 per cent., or 
_ is. in the £, on all incomes (wages, salaries, profits, 
etc) ; or, as an alternative which would not involve 
any alteration in the present level of exemption 
i fromincome tax, by an addition to the present income 
tax averaging 2s. in the £. We are far however 
__ from regarding a further tax on incomes as the only 
method of raising the sum required ; apart from the 
income tax, increases in the estate and succession | 
_ duties, or a land tax, might contribute a large part 
of the necessary funds ; while again a reduction in 
the present expenditure on armaments might 
: release a considerable sum for the purpose of endow- 
ment. - -Moveover, as the direct result of the estab- 
lishment of family endowment, considerable savings 
would be effected—amounting probably to. over 
- £20,000,000 a year when the scheme had been in 
a operation for some time—-in the expenditure on poor 
_ relief, insurance, hospitals, and, we believe, prisons 
a and police. The adoption, in many States of the 
- United States, of even such a limited scheme as 
ae Mothers’ Pensions *” has already done much to 
telieve the rot of santa s courts and EAS FOE1oS< 


aa 


ae ve VA. —ApuintstRation. 


1 r tn the United States mothers’ pensions are usually 


¥o) 


; ‘sate by ordinary cheques sent through the ait It 


| | if the weekly payments of faily Sanborn hn 


- made in this way, or in cash, direct to their homes ; 
but there is no objection to payment at post offices 
(as separation allowances are now oe gs the - 


| loss: of time to the mother. peti " 


instance would Be dstailished by rn seein 0 
birth certificates and any. other evidence that wa 
| mecessary, including a visit to the home, which migh 
possibly be repeated during the period of endow- 
ment, provided that the visits were not unreasonably _ 
frequent or inquisitorial. The payments before con-, | 
: finement might be an on the certificate of a quslined, 


during exactly Bue weeks before confiletaene ‘is 
Sh OE serious, as. pest) errors EOatt easily t be ora 


in ‘ah | 
The ane payments anid: ‘then tye hy 

regularly, subject to the mother being able to produce 
evidence from time to time’that the condition of the 
children remained satisfactory. Until we knoy 
| which: of the various proposals i in connection, with | 


ane to be adopted, itis difficult to Et Hh pen 
method of carrying out this ane of the scheme, 
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m the other hand, the administration of the scheme 
__ must involve the least possible amount of super- — 
"vision and investigation, and the mother who is 
“taking proper care of her children should not be 
_ subjected to any burdensome regulations. But as 


\e 


there must be some test to show that the mother is’ | 


. 


wy: ass ! 
health and general well-being. of the children, and — 


_ It is clearly most desirable that the administration _ 
of the family | endowment scheme should work in 
ith other schemes for child welfare; in the first: 
lace, this would effect considerable economies ; 
ie secondly, the connection between health schemes and | 
_ endowment. would make both more successful ; _ 


' necessary supervision if this were part of a general 
Re has ros NT ee A eat OF 


est ‘Tf infant welfare centres are considerably extended | 
- and developed, in accordance with the proposals of — 
the Local Government Board, periodical visits to — 


\e easiest opportunity of showing that their children _ 
continued to be well looked after. Similarly, if 
nursery schools are established, there will presumably 


yi i 


‘couldreport at the required intervals that the children 
were well looked after. The same procedure might — 


‘ 


hirdly, the mothers would be less opposed to the i 


4 such centres would proBably give ‘the mothers oe 


> in attendance qualified nurses or doctors WHO! Wey h a 
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be adopted for children attending any a a 
infant school, clinic, or welfare centre. There shoul Ape 
be the greatest possible elasticity in the adminis- __ 
tration of the family endowment scheme; mothers 
should be allowed to choose, among different ways 
" of securing theif endowment, the way that wasmost 
convenient to themselves; in country districts im 
especially, mothers might prefer a periodical — visit ee 
from a qualified nurse rather than any - oe mh 
method. a et 
In general, therefore, we think that payment of 
endowment should be made, without further in- 
vestigation of any kind, on condition that the mother _ coe 
obtained at regular intervals, from any registered | ne 
infant welfare centre, nursery school, or qualified 
visiting officer, a certificate that the general condition | 
of her children was satisfactory and that no valid ae 
evidence to the contrary was received from any other 
source. The intervals at which such certificates 
would be required should be short in the case of — 
infants—perhaps once a month until the child was 
six or twelve months old—and longer—perhaps a 
once a quarter—in the case of older children. © Re 
If however the mother did not or could not obtain 
a satisfactory certificate at the required interval, the _ 
first step should be a visit to her home by a qualified — 
_ visitor, who would make such enquiries and give such — 
suggestions as seemed necessary. This visit would 
‘be followed up by further visits at short intervals ; rope 
and we believe that by suggestions and advice | 
the mother who was merely ignorant or careless 
could be led to reform her methods. If investigation 


‘is 


pe chon be aie pews him, “In Nee 
Sa should the endowment as eropned i eabiay 


Me Pitaren’ but if, miter the nibtiee had ‘Hear given 
every chance, and the fullest enquiries had been made, 
it seemed no longer possible to trust her to use the 
Ps. properly, she should be De as unfit 


Mckse ag Rapacnted pide who would © 
issume full rip manned If the eaten were dead, | 


LOL eins the: eit asada ues) 
Iti is clear that even if most of the necessary certifi- 
sates are issued through health and education 
titutions, there must be.a central body and also 
arge number of local organs which would control 
e general working of the scheme, require the 
necessary preliminary evidence, authorise the 
actual payments, arrange for enquiries in special cases, 
appoint guardians and otherwise co-ordinate the 
ealth side of the scheme with the actual machinery | 
as ‘Tt is pecs at this stage Pagavy) 


ee their ; main fienous in the administration of the 
‘amily endowment scheme; but in its absence 
1¢ e Ministry of ‘Pensions, working i in conjunction 
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with local health authorities or special committees 
of local authorities, might be the best alternative. 

In present circumstances suggestions for the 
administration of the family endowment scheme 
must necessarily be indefinite. We think, however, 
that what has been said will show that the admini- 
stration of this scheme will work in with projected 
health and other schemes to a great extent, and that 
no vast new, costly and oppressive machinery will 
be necessary. The real work which is the aim of this 
great reform will be done, not by an army of officials 
in state institutions but by the mothers in their 
homes. , 


K. D. Courtney, Chatrman. 
H. N, BRAILSFORD. 
ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. 

A. MAuDE ROYDEN. 

MARY STOCKS. 
ELINOR BURNS 


| EMILE BURNS | "Nidan sis 


in ft ost ey aha countries where an Sane hae! o 
it ya the ona ean of motherhood, the — 


ve nection and full ecunontic denenabaee! can he: 
pe Where the connection with the soldier 7 
a Geauig: one the mother need receive an 


acu U.S. AL where . Mothers Puneane| 

lished, there is no distinction between the 
and the unmarried mothers, the latter being 
in the records in the class of “ deserted 
: is Hae benefit under the Insurance _ 


ol ild on the oe terms as ‘that tude foi the leniGmate 
ck his policy is governed by considerations . a 
e) eral wel being of the State, and snd Lea BD 
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by sympathy for the position of the uihaiied 
mothers andillegitimatechildren, The number of en J 
_ gitimate children under five in the United Kingdom is - 
Over 150,000 ; andgit cannot be a gain to the State that 
this large nina ee of children should be excluded from 
_ the scheme of endowment, with the inevitable results — 
- on their lives, their health, and their ‘morality which — 
poverty and inadequate care involve. Nor can the 
fact be ignored that the economic position of the 
unmarried mother often drives her on to the streets, ~ 4 
while the possibility of keeping her child with her and | 
of giving it proper care is the strongest incentive’); 
to her to make a new ‘start in life, It seems. ith 
therefore to the majority of the Committee to be born 
desirable and in accordance with recent pleat 
that unmarried mothers and their children should. be 
included in the scheme of endowment. | 
| The objection to their inclusion in the achArne restan § ees 
- on the belief that the number of illegitimate children. (; : ae 
is at present held in check by the’women’s fear of 
economic distress ; and that the endowment of the 
unmarried mother and her child, by weakening this 
fear, would result in a large increase in the’ number 
of illegitimate children : some women might even pt efer 
to remain unmarried if endowment made it possible — is 
for them to maintain children apart from dependence Hy - 
onthefather. Even if economic motives were a very = oe: 
important factor in illegitimacy, itmay be pointed 
out that eaconncnt of the unméntied ‘mother | on. 


bgeee economic oninas ne chabyekens ig ee 
for both married and unmaried, would noe compen ae , 


sha 


Pehe We aried mother for the home bid ne unans i 
ae which a husband's income would provide. _ 
The unmarried mother would still lack even the 
material: advantages of an orthodox union, and her _ 
- position would be relatively undesirable, as it is at_ 

_ present. But in any case it is doubtful whether — 

_ economic motives have much influence in determining 

au the ‘amount of illegitimacy. Enquiries into the | 
ae subi ect show that the number of illegitimate children 
om, any community is mainly determined by. the 

~ ~ number of unmarried women ; while bad home and 4 
. ea conditions are also of great importance.* 
is By making marriage possible without the fear of 
the financial difficulties which having children — 
“involves, endow ment will tend to increase the number _ 
“| ee marriages, especially in the younger age groups, | 
and thus, by decreasing the number of unmarried _ 
- women, to reduce illegitimacy. The improved 

m standard of living which endowment will bring about 
ba will mean a general improvement in home conditions ; 

ef : and the expected improvement in women’s wages | 
- will also contribute to the removal of the conditions = 
cf which. encourage: illegitimacy. © Apart from. these ne 
factors, the majority of the Committee does not. : 
believe that the payment of endowment by the Staten 
: will: weaken the general social attitude to the 
i unmarried mother, which will still remain as a 
deterrent ; and this is probably a far more important. _ 

- deterrent than the fear of economic distress, On 

‘ these ‘grounds therefore the majority of the Com- “i 


See especially P. G. Kammerer’ 5 “'The Unmarried Mother,” 
ewed td Havclpels ae in shat New ‘Statesman, May 25th, ate v 


# 


j Cy : sey Bier ae ss 
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: : anion mothe. any lead to an increase in a : 
- number of illegitimate children. 


oa ee the endowment in the case of unmarried mother: 
to the first child only. This would enable the mothe: 


i guardian, and her children would be taken from he f 
‘and provided for under the care of specially appointed _ iy 

“ _ guardians, ‘An exception should however be made i in 
Gases where the children were the offspring: of su 
| LVI ge aeodil non-legal unions as are ‘now 


yh bende it seems desirable that a pees sy: 
neh of euardians aiid be established i in Great 


a ‘rear. her child, while Ne would not encourage unde 


of the endowment. The first child would therefore— 
for its own sake, for the mother’ ‘Ss and for the ‘State 
ees, left with the mother, who would be responsibl 
Bote tes care on the regular terms of endowmen 

while if a mother had more than one illegitimat 


7 ment a separation Mi cdc 


Asa safeguard, however, it uenie be daaeabie: 


to discharge adequately her duty to. maintain. an 


sirables to havea succession. of. children for the sake 


child, she would be regarded as an unsuitable 


in) Norway official | eos cuae ne 


children are nes, one. of whose functions i 


ction a with the scheme of family Ldoeiiene | iy : 
the general ee 


woulc | attempt 1 to establish pate et obtau ee 
for the mother an_ additional contribution from aie 
ather, which would be based on the father’s hee 
_and would represent the contribution which 
ould have made to his household if the union had 
_ The system has worked well in Norway, aN 
d, by bringing home to the father the sense of his. ice 
onsibility, it is expected to result ina reduction ie 
1 the number: of illegitimate children. a 
The foregoing explains in- outline, the attitude of ) 
h “majority of the Committee on the question of 
he treatment of the unmarried motherin connection 
. scheme of family endowment. Aminority 
i ymmittee, ‘however, attaches greater weight 
he effect on public opinion. which would result 
2 the extension of the endowment scheme to a 
nmarried ‘mother ; and the following” is a a 
tement of the minority » view :—. a 
n considering this question a distinction vane ae 
awn between more or less permanent though 
ised unions and those which are merely 
the result of a passing sexual impulse. Most _ 
mer are really the result of unsatisfactory 
rhich leave. the deserted husband who needs _ 
and housewife, and the deserted wife who 
i breadwinner for her children, no choice but — | 
go without or to form an irregular union. The — 
Jusion of this class in the scheme would be — 
0 Pete rhe innocuous—though the Una woute ee 
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be better met by a reform in ‘the laws, of wiaaitis b: 4% 
and divorce. 

The case of the ordinary me Hance chi Bhai very. 
different. Undoubtedly if we had merely toconsider 
the interests of already existing children and their is 


- mothers, it would be better to include them. But. 


in framing a permanent national scheme, what we oe 
have to consider is how to secure the best sort of un 

* child supply,” since it is upon the quaiity of its ae ( 
- citizens—their physical, mental and moral quality,— 
’ that the well-being of the community must in on wae 

long run mainly depend. : i 

Now obviously the well-being of a child Cah ROE be | 
be ensured merely by giving it a State allowance 
to cover the minimum cost’ of physical subsistence. BM 
The constitution—physical, mental and moral— nag 
that it has inherited from its parents is also a factor ae 
in its well-being; so are the influences which \ 
surround it; the kind of family life in which it isc. 10) 
brought up. One of the root ideas from | ‘which ve 
the whole of the present scheme has sprung is the 
need to foster family life by removing the impedi- ARON 
ments which now hinder the development of its 
_ best possibilities, such as the lack of adjustment sre 
between the economic resources of the family and its eh 
size. Most people will agree that family life ae u 
- supposes a husband and a father, or at best the . * 
| memory and tradition of one. But the illegitimate » yi 
child is practically fatherless or worse, since the | 
subject of its father is one that it will inevitably be 
taught to avoid. Nor are its chances ofa ee 
Hwieunivias at all equal to ene of te e legitimate ay 


fi 


ch 1d, sincs let tte very haieenae! in) ‘most cases featinee, 

C want either of self-control or of moral principle 
i on he part of both ‘parents. | Ona 

Seeing then that the assumption 0 on ahieh the whole 


is based is that the mother is rendering a va 


mportance | to the State and that the 
secure to her the minimum of material 
Gea to the proper performance of 
vee it not Th at aaaed inconsistent with 


ieee a Unto no tee branch. oF service, 
r to hp ‘community or to the individual, is 


oe ate He asura niet as tt is. at : a re 
“ae ae this be so? The social attitude ; ; Ae 
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relative importance of eee yale with different 
minds. But upon the whole the British people are 
law abiding and conventional. The question of ii . 
what the State forbids or sanctions carries” great | 
weight with them; and if it adopts. the policy on 
granting endowment to the first child, though not — i‘ 
to subsequent children, public opinion will soon 
ag) ust itself accordingly. — ) 

_ Possibly the majority have also underrated the 
strength of the economic motive. An income “of | 
17s. 6d. a, week fot five years may come to be repartee 
as a substantial out of work benefit by girls who arial 
industrial employment, or are mentally or physically 
incompetent, and those who are of lowest calibre and 
least fit for motherhood will be the most. ‘tempted | 
to qualify for it. The paternity of illegitimate Aa 
children will be Harder than ever to establish, since 
direct proof is seldom forthcoming and the sone 
which now induces many seducers to own up — BAY, 
for their victim’s plight —will no longer operate. 
Let us admit, of course, that the present pista 
of the unmarried mother and her child is intolerable, 
and let us seek by legislation and organised effort 
to remedy it—but not as part of a scheme which is iy 
essentially constructive, not remedial, That would 
be like introducing an apothecary’ S drugs oil fh e 
_menu of a fanely dinner, 


_ ENDOWMENT AND THE FAMILY INCOME. 
vA flat-rate of endowment or a scale graded in accordance 
with income ? | 


as is Reevble te ae in some ‘detail a possible 


to compensate taxation, and to discuss the general 
: question of whether the rate of endowment should 
be a flat-rate for all classes, or should be’ graded 
- upwards in accordance with the family income. 
_.. The primary purpose of graded rates would be to 
_ ensure to families with moderately high but not 
excessive incomes the full benefits of the scheme, in 
i baie event of the necessary funds for endowment 
ae Pbane: taised by a special tax on incomes of all kinds— 
_ wages, salaries, profits, etc. If the rates of endow- 
ment paid toallfamilies were equal—bringing i into the 


hi)’ a year—the net yearly gain to each family during 
the period of endowment would be this amount, 
£55, less the amount of the special tax paid on the 


income. The amount paid in respect of this tax 


- would, of course, be higher as the income increased ; 
-_sothat the net benefit from endowment would decrease 
” as the income rose. Hence the families with £200 
or £500 a year would get less from the scheme 
than the family whose income was ony 20S. Or S08, 


so - 


- method of grading the rates of endowment in order 


average family receiving endowment, at the rates 
suggested in Part IV. of the report, a total of £55. 


| the inte banana of sae ong! 
u : as opposed to the single man—would 


oe living the SS ae ue aly ve | appt 
mate more closely to that of the single mé 
i therefore, within» the” classes with ie se i 


Rt ie “unnecessary, Mie Ns cea a be spu 

broadly speaking, and up to a certai i 

j standards. of living” are. higher—tha: 
A desirable from the: point of view of th 

ii -children—in proportion to. the family inc 

~ point at which this ceases to be 7 

beyond. which additional family iy 

es artificial and undesirable—is 


yMENT AND : TRE. ‘FAMILY: INCOME, 6x 


eem, nt that it does not lie. below incomes: of . 


es hice incomes 
Ne e 


hae ea tease af a 50 or ia a ‘year, | 
family with £250, £500 or £700 a year 

given an equal net gain of {50 or fsa ae 
) ‘more but also no. Lah than the net 


y 


doek in some cases 


Money in ‘* Riches and Poverty.” 
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The following table I, shows the. aitinnated die ee 
tribution of these into classes according: to family 
income : — f . Pah Phy ‘i poy 

as Ee _ Tasre I. Bo vs Fag ba 
Anwhal) ere ey: Number of geloges persons _ ve 


family Of Plaga ae in each class yearly. in 


income. Curing Mothers. st. children. Other. ‘ ay 


Under £130 A 2,166 ,480 2,166, 480 1,644, 240 


7905 7,065 6,045, 


~£600—£700 | | 
7X, 085 ) We O85): 4495, 


é re and over 


—f£130—f£160 B 146,025. 146,025 _ ahoge| 
£160—f200. C 114,165 114,165 86,645 — 
£200—f£300 D (69,030. 69,030 ae. 
 fpoo-h4oe. BE) 139,825 (930,825 30) ees ai 
pyoe up soo! CR) 8 23.895. 28,805 yaaa 
£500—£600 G T5,0300)5" x 5,930 12 5090 
af | 
I 


an peers i : 
is necessary ; and the number of tax-payersin Clas: ve 
I is based on a calculation adopted by Chioz 


The first column shows the classs of iudoenee 
sine letter refers to » Table i _ The second righ: 


gives the total Sash Bet of persons me 


ee 


pias 
class. The total number of persons in each clas 
then taken (in the last column) as a proportion 0 
the population ; and it is assumed that the mothers 
and children are distributed | in that pros uy 


: ig CABLE. ae 


I umber ‘af. dacae. ‘Total Bouin Proportion ae . 
L ee in class, | total population. 


| 250, 000 SM Eya SOOO. 5 1027 ) 

32,500 Pe EE Se TROBR ALN i Boers 
140,500. 8 4 24750! OOD’ 
Bo, 000 7 490,000) 7): _ 009 
140, GOO eM) 00,000). OTS: 
Gay ,000 CHa ys 200.000) Mi 8 oz. 
. Og | ee1000,0001 1.0" 043 

3 ia 000) | )/2,500,000 7) 055) * 
a apa) | 37,545,000 seelie ae 


Li income | tax for endowment Purposes 


im 


ipe C 
wot ee as in Table. hace ve ae average 


mother ¢ and two children reo ving. endow-— 


oht 


f 
1 


Taper Mm. 
re rate of Pendowile 
“Mother. i Ist ceca “others, 
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eee 
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Table LV. shows that these rates exactly oe 
the average family for the extra taxation paid (the 
‘calculation is based on the mean income in each of the 
higher classes), so that endowment received less 7 
taxation paid gives to each vies an ae net gain 


‘of £50 a year. 


Tasie IV. 
Class of Family with Pays in tax Receives Net annual — 
income. income of at 7 in gains, © 
per cent. endowment. 
£ Lo OU Noes 
A 78 5 55 ide eae 
B I45 TDah 61 50 
C 180 13 63 50 
D 250 19 69 50 
E 350 20 76 50 
F 450 | 34 84 50. 
G 550 AI aOR 50 
H 650 49 99 50 
I 700 52 102 , 50 
1,000 75 102 ix) 
f T,400 105 TO2 GOSS Senn 


Table V. shows the effect of this scheme on each 
class—the amount raised from the class in taxation, — 
and the amount drawn by the class in endowment. 
The total incomes of the classes B to I (the classes _ 
now paying income tax) are based on the Inland 


Revenue Commissioners’ Report for 1916-17; the 
total national income of £2,135,000,000 is an under- 


estimate for present conditions—the latest estimate — a 


being £3,000,000,000—but it is at any rate a safe 
estimate for the national income after the war, 


i) - Amount raised. yea ‘dine’ 
1 hey, 74 per: 4 By. each class 
cent, Fay: in endowment. te 


7: 800,000 113, 356, OOO 91), 
sess 400, 000 ~—s«&8, 60,0000 
5,625,000 7 0121,00 

i 4,725,000 * a 4,605, 000 
i "3,900, 000. 3,047,000 
3,075: 000 =: 1,950,000 
2,325; 000 C1) \ EA EALO00 7, ; ; 
Uyes. 000. eae Eeaee 
= 050, 000) "7,201,000 | 


poleh el ME NADUEST LE 
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patie i 


Ta b es IV. and Vis cont on ihe rode ee 
ak t at | he ae of Th BS cent. on all 
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The compensating rates of endowment for ee 
rates of tax are 


TABLE VI. 


(cf. Table IIT.) . 

Class of \ Weekly rate of endowment. 

income, Mother, ist child. Others. 
A 12/6 Bye 3/6 
B 13/6 Os 4/- 
C 14 /- 6/6 4/6 
D ie) Gina Te Sie 
E TO fa) 8 /- 5/6 R 
P MA fos 9/3 6/3 og 
CG 18 |= Io /3 7/6 A 
H 19 |- 11/3) # \- 8/9 ‘a 
I 21 /- Se 12 /— a 


Table VII. shows the net result, for the average 
family, of these rates of tax and endowment Table” ) 
VIII. shows'the result for each class. 


TaBie VII. a 
| (¢f. Table: TV.) _ anh la 
Class of Family with Pays in tax. Receive Net __ | | | 
income. income of Rate Amount. endowment. gains 8 Cae 
: Z per cent. i 
A 78 5 3 Se Wi he 2 ’ 
-B » 145 64 9 a 6 Yer 
C 180 94 Days 65 52 A a 
D 250 TE aD Ts 52 ae 
E "350 74 26 78 52 ke 
e 450 ere 34 86 52 
G 550 7% 4l 93 ‘52 
H 650 | 74 49 ~ IOI 52° 
I 700 IO 70 22. Hey 4 | 
1,000 TOs “Too 122 22 re 


1,250 10 125 T 22 \0GSe a Bi 
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aa Tasie VIII. Ay 
i (cf. Table V.) 
-. Class. Total income. - Raised by tax. § Amount drawn by 
Pe 7 of class. Rate Amount. class in endowment. 
eran AR umeDeL Combe Co aie 8,2 £ 
A | 1,024,000,000 5B -- 51,200,000 = 113,536,000 
~B___ 72,000,000 — 64 4,500,000 ~—- 8, 601,000 
i 75,000,000 7%. «5,625,000 7;123,000 
eB Wit, 5)°03,000,0907 7S 4,725,000 4,673,000 
Lee aue 52,000,000 7% 3,900,000 =: 3,099,000 
HO Pa ea 41,000,000 7% 3,075,000 ~~ _—_—- 1,965,000 
Ie rt 38,090,000)" 75 2,325,000 1,439,000 
PVE Ih?) '23,000,000, | 74 1,725,000 794,000 
eH | 754,000,000, 10 75,400,000 8,221,000 
MCI Bitiot BAG COs ie au | 
: Fae 2,135,000,000 ‘G 152,000,000 149,000,000 


ne ‘The working of graded rates has been explained 
at some length in order to bring out the importance 
- of giving full consideration to the effect which a_ 
scheme of endowment would have on families at , 
different levels of income. If the funds which are — 
"necessary for endowment are raised by a special tax _ 
on incomes of all kinds, it seems essential, from one 
point of view, that families with moderately high 
_ incomes, ranging say from £130 to £700 a year, 
should secure net benefits equal to those secured by 
families with incomes of 30s. a week—and graded 
rates of endowment seem to be the most effective 
means of securing equal treatment for all families _ 
cone within the classes, of income selected. Oe, 
‘On the other hand, however, it may be held that a 
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special tax on incomes is not essential to the scheme 
of endowment, and on this ground it would appear that 


gtaded rates of endowment are not a necessary 
part of the scheme, In part V. of the Report it is 
suggested that the question of raising the funds 


cannot be considered apart from the general question _ 
of State finance, and possible sources of revenue, 
other than a special income tax, are indicated. If 


these other ways of raising the funds were adopted, 
the question of graded rates would not arise in an 
acute form. : ) ae 

There are however other points to be con- 
sidered in thisconnection. The scheme of family 
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endowment, as a whole, aims at relieving the indi- 


_ vidual parents of the mainextra charges which having © 


a family involves. The flat rates of endowment 


proposed in Part IV. of this Report are 128, 6d. a. 


week for the mother, with 5s. and 3s. 6d. for 


the first and subsequent children—a total, for 


mother and two children, of £55 a year, These 


rates probably represent, though not too generously, 
_ the main extra charges of a family at bare physical — 
‘subsistence level. But they cannot be taken to 
cover the main extra charges which having afamily 


involves at standards of living which are above 


thelevel of physical subsistence. Yet, if the assistance He 


which endowment brings to families at moderately | 
high levels of income—from {£130 to £700—does 
not cover these main extra charges, the full social 


and economic effects of the scheme will not be ‘felt; 1 if 
in the artisan and less highly paid professional Dah 


classes. 
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NOTE. 


The authors of this volume will welcome corres- 
pondence from those who are in sympathy with 
the proposal for the, National Endowment of 

“Motherhood. The Committee, which was formed 
with the primary purpose of investigating the 
subject, now desires to extend its activities, and to 
- get into touch with organisations or individuals 
-who are prepared to support the scheme. Com- 


munications should be addressed to Mrs. Burns, 


a 34, Downshire Hill, London, N.W.3. 
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1 ¢ F to ‘the League of Nations we must ever to save 
| the world, it is to co-operation we must look for 
“the foundation of a new Social Order at home. 
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"FORECAST of an altered. al fabric in 
_ Great Britain, with Town-Life enriched with 
a new modes of Industrialism and Housing 


_and a revived Countryside, imagined as some. 
n fot the ae sacrifices of the Warfare for 
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1E NEW SOCIAL OUTLOOK. 
| SWARTHMORE TRO EURE POIs. 0)" 

By aes F. MORLAND, B.A. 
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Problems in the Coming ae 
THE FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY, 
By the Rt. Hon. LORD HALDANE. a 

Paper cover, 15. net. ue a 


| ORD Haldane out-lining his personal views. 


of the principles which should govern 

our national progress, makes a power 

appeal for human freedom, a freedom that 
can only be gained through equality of opportunity, © 
both material and ee dite te, alone: : 
is the real.” ub, 


NEW FALLACIES OF MIDAS. 


By C. E. ROBINSON, Author of “ In the D ys ey 
Alkibiades.” Wath preface by Sir George Paish, Os. net. 


| SERIES of critical esssays on the presene | 
A economic organisation of society written 
with a view: to making clearer to the — 
lay reader what will be the true function 

of the Capitalist in the new era in view of the cance! 
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